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A small but growing literature addresses the issue of parents' and other 
adults' beliefs about child development and what to expect from chilciren at 
different ages. Goodhow (1984) has argued that such research is interesting 
because it is informative regarding adult cognitive development, and because 
beliefs may influence the behavior of adults when they interact with children. 
Beliefs can also affect parents' expectations for and interpretations of their 
children's behavior (e.g. Eccles and Jacobs, 1985; Jacobs and Eccles, 1986). 

SOOdhOw, Khlght, and eashmore (1936) suggest that beliefs parents have about 
developmental processes are acquired through cultural transmission and personal 
experience. For example, if strong culturally-based stereotypic notions exist 
about milestones in development, or about behavior at certain ages, parents' 
beliefs should reflect such stereotypes. But parents' beliefs may also be shaped 
by experiences they have had either growing up or with their own or other children. 

Adolescence provides an opportunity to explore the origin of adult beliefs. 
Strong stereotypes exist in this culture about adolescence: Despite a growing 
body of empirical evidence refuting such beliefs, "storm and stress" notions 
continue to be characteristic of cultural expectations. 

Few studies have directly addressed the question of what it is that horn 
researchers believe about adolescence and those studies that do have tended to 
sample health professionals and undergraduate and graduate students, bavigne 
(1977) and Offer, Gstrov and Howard (1981) found that health professionals tend 
to endorse the storm and stress view of adolescence. College students also tend 
to endorse certain storm and stress notions, especially in terms of mood, social 
and family relationships, vocational/educational goals and identity concerns 
(Holmbeck and Hill 1986; Offer et al., 1981) 

It IS possible, however, that Barents and teachers may not endorse such 
generalized negative perceptions of adolescence. Unlike mental or medical health 
workers, who are exposed mostly to sick or troubled adolescents, or college 
students who interact mostly with others of thieir own age, parents and teachers 
spend most of their time with more typical adolescents. Empirical evidence 
certainly suggests that for most children, adolescence is a relatively stable and 
harmonious period, with only minor.eohfiiets. (e^g. Bahdura & Walters. 1959; 
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Offer, 1969; Rutter, Graham. Ghadwiek. & Yule, 1976). If daily experience can 
modify geheral beliefs, then parents and teachers who have prolonged and frequent 
contact with the more typical adolescent should hold less stereotypic views of 
adolescents than these other groups. Further, Knight (1985) argues that parents 
are "developmental optlmistlsts" - that they need to see bad situations as 
changeable in order to cbhtihue In their task of parenting. Thus, even if parents 
and teachers of adolescents endorse beliefs about adolescence being a difficult 
time, they may also endorse ideas that the difficulty Is not Inevitable, and that 
they or others can have an Impact. 

For the purposes of the research to be presented today, we have found it 
useful to differentiate beliefs according to their level of speciriclty. Social 
psychological studies of stereotypes suggest that the distinction between 
"eategory-based" beliefs (or the more general beliefs regarding a social category 
such as adolescence) and "target-based" beliefs (beliefs concerning a particular 
person) is useful. General beliefs may be more Influenced by cultural stereotypes 
and more resistant to change than beliefs or expectations about particular 
individuals. If this is true, experience with adolescents wbUld be more likely to 
affect expectations about particular adolescents than general beliefs about 
adolescence as a developmental period. 

Experience might also affect vanahilitv of beliefs; to the extent that 
stereotypes are the primary source of information underlying one's beliefs, 
variance of the responses from a relatively homogeneous sample of people should 
be low. Experience, however, provides a new source of information: a source that 
is likely to be more variable across families. Gonsequently variance should be 
higher in families With more experience if experience is rnfruehcing parents' 
beliefs. Again, however, experience might be expected to have its greatest effects 
on variance in expectations for soerific rhilrirpn rather than variance in general 
stereotypes. 

In this study, the following questions are addressed: 1 ) What do pare.nts of 
early adolescents believe about adolescence as a developmental period and what do 
they expect for their own adolescent's development? Parent category-based 
beliefs will also be briefly compared with beliefs of junior high school teachers. 
2) Is there evidence for the effects of personal experience with adolescents on 
these beliefs? 3) How do beliefs about adblescenee as a developmental period 
affect parents' interpretation of their own child's behavior after the transition to 



junior high school In relation to their expectations for change before that 
transition? 
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Methods 

in order to examine these questiohSi two samples of parents were asked about 
their beliefs regarding adolescence in general as well as expectations for their 
own children's behavior during this stage of life. A sample of teachers was also 
asked the same "general belief" questions asked of the parents; Table A 
summarizes the sample Ns. broken down by parent sex and whether or not the child 
subject in the study was a first or later born. The first sample of parents (which I 
will refer to as Sample 1) and the te;icher sample were obtained as part of a large, 
longitudinal study of the transition to junior high school. Questions asking this 
first sample of parents about target-based expectations for their own 
sons/ daughters during adolescence were asked during the fall of their child's sixth 
grade year. 

The questions referring to category-based beliefs about adolescence were 
included for iMti teachers and parents in the wave of data collection that occurred 
in the fall after the transition to junior high school. 

The second sample of parenEs (which I will refer to as Sample 2) consisted of 
mothers and fathers of 9 to 10 year old girls and 1 1 to 12 year old boys recruited 
to participate in a study of hormones and behavior at early adolescence. 

Table B lists the scale itemS: The scales wer'e bikert type; 7 point for 
parents and 5 point for teachers, ranging from strongly disagree to strongly agree. 
Some differences in exact wording exist between the samples: for example, since 
the first set of parents was participating in a study of the transition to junior 
high school, target-based expectations were worded "I expect that when my child 
reaches junior high school, he or she will....". The second set of parents was asked 
"I expect that when my child reaches adolescence he/she will.. ." 

I will be focusing on the results for parents today, with brief comparisons of 
parent and teacher data. 
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.■Results and Discussion 

l)fo address the first question about which beliefs and expectations were 
endorsed by parents, and the strength of consensus among parents of early 
adolescent children, means and variances were calculated for individual items 
from these scales. Since factor analyses did not yield a clear factor structure in 
either parent sample, only item level results are presented. 

The means and standard deviations for eategdry-based beliefs for all samples 
are presented In Table 1; those for target-based beliefs are in Table 2. Profile 
analyses Indicated that there were significant differences in Item means for both 
sets of items for all samples. 

As predicted, parents and teachers have mixed feelings about adolescence. 
They believe adolescence is a difficult time of life but that there are things adults 
can do to make a difference. They also endorse positive target-based expectations 
to a greater extent than negative target-based expectations. 

As you can also see in Table 1, the same pattern is true for teachers. 
Teachers were only asked the eategery-based questions, and for the most part they 
endorse the same items as parents. 

2) Two types of comparisons were used to address our second question about 
the Impact of experlenee on parents beliefs; a) comparisons of mothers and 
fathers, and b) comparisons of parents who had children older than the early 
adolescent subject in the study with parents who did not have any older children 

To test the effects of parent sex and parent experience on category-based 
beliefs, items were grouped into two theoretically meaningful sets: one consisting 
of items indicating that early adolescence is a difficult time and the other 
consisting of items Indicating that adults can have a positive Impact on early 
adolescents. To test for such effects on target-based beliefs, items suggesting 
positive or neutral adolescent developments were grouped separately from items 
suggesting a negative or troubled adolescence. "Neutral" items included those 
Indicating an increasing Interest and concern with friends and social activities, in 
the remaining tables, items are listed In the sets used for analyses. 
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A) First, dlffereriees between mothers and fathers: 

Table 3 gives means and standard deviations for mothers and fathers 
eategbry-based responses separately. In both samples> profile analyses showed 
that mothers were mere likely than fathers to agree with the set tapping a 
diffieult adbleseenee. Fbllow-up one-way analyses of variance indicated that in 
both samples mothers were more likely to endorse items like "the best approach to 
adoieseenee is to relax and wait" and physical and hormonal changes are important. 
In Sample 1, there was also a sex by Item Interaetion, shown in Figure 1, that 
results from the fact that mothers endorsed the importance of physical and 
horrriohal changes, and the need to relax and wait, more than fathers, but that 
mothers and fathers were equally likely to feel that early adolescence is a 
difficult time and tnat preoccupation with appearance interferes with ah 
adoleseent's concentratibh oh academies; 

For both samples, there were no differences between mothers and fathers in 
beliefs about the effectiveness of adults. 

In Sample 1, mothers were somewhat more variamg than fathers on several 
items. These are shown in table 3. 

Table 4 gives means for mothers and fathers oh tar get-based belief items. In 
Sample I, there was no main effect of parent sex on the positive items, but there 
was a significant sex by item interaetion (F(6,32 14)= 13.20, a=mQm which is 
shewn in figure 2. The interaction Is the result of mothers being more likely to 
expect that their adolescents will "become more involved in social activities" and 
"become more ebheerned with appearance" (F( 1, 3258 )» 12.98, p-.OOOl) while 
fathers are more likely to expect that their adolescents will socialize more with 
the opposite sex (F(l,3255)=30.79, c=.OO0O), and seek their advice more often 
(F( 1 .32S4)=7. 1 9> fi=.dd7). Fathers were also somewhat more likely to say their 
children would become closer to them. In Sample 2, there were ho significant sex 
differences regarding positive and neutral expectations and no significant 
interactions. 

With regard to the set of target-based items tapping a troubled adolescence* 
mothers in Sample 1 were more likely to expect difficult/ (F( 1,321 1)= 12.23, 
ji=.GeG5); They Were more likely than fathers to say that their adolescent would 
be "difficult to get along with" (F( i ,3258)« 1 2.98. fi=.GdG3) and "more eoneerned 



with what friends think than what parents think" (f="( 1325^-27.95, p=.6666). A 
significant interaction of parent sex and item on the trouble*^ exjjectatidh set 
(F(3,3209)=7.78, c=.0O0O), shown in figure 3, results from the fact that mothers 
endorse the above mentioned items more than fathers, but that there is hb 
difference in mothers' and fathers' expectations for the child becoming "clumsier" 
or "less interested in school". 

In Sample 2, there was a similar interaction, shown in figure 4 
<;F(3,1SG)=3.86, e=.91). Fathers were more likely to say that their child would 
become less interested in school while mothers were more likely to expect 
difficulty getting along with their adolescent and ah increased concern with 
friends at the expense of concern with parents. 

There were also differences in the variability of mothers' and fathers' target- 
tiasfiS beliefs, in sample I, mothers showed more variahee than fathers bh all 
items where there was a difference (see Table 4 for the specific items). 

in Sample 2, mothers were significantly more variable with regard to 
expectations for "taking school more seriously: (F( 1 ,65520)=8.50, e=:0035) and 
"becoming more clumsy" {F(1,e;5520)=5.90, ji=.015). Fathers were more variable in 
their expectations that involvement in social activities would increase 
(F( 1,64268)= 12.1 1. p-GGGS). 

overall, the picture that emerges from these data on sex differences is one of 
a greater belief on the part of mothers about potential difficulty, and the 
importance of hormonal and physical change. Because the physical changes of 
puberty are more salient for females, and remain more salient across the lifespan, 
it is not surprising that mothers would endorse these beliefs more. However, 
although mothers are more likely to iihink an appropriate response to adolescence 
is to r«lax and wait it out, they do hot necessarily feel less efficacious than 
fathers, as shown by the fact that ttiey are equally likely to endorse the set of 
items measuring beliefs that adults can help. 

in terms of target-based expectations, there are indications from these data 
that mothers are more concerned about potential conflict for their adolescents 
between what friends think and what adults think, and mothers are less likely to 
expect positive developments in terms of theii" relationship with their adolescent. 
Fathers are more optimistic in this regard. Perhaps this reflects a greater 
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tendency of mothers to pay attehtioh to or worry about interpersonal dynamies and 
the subtleties of change that occur during adoieseenee; Fathers may focus more oh 
goai-ohehted aspects of relatlohships and emphasize the importance of 
compatibility on adult-type Issues of school and vocational decision rather than 
parent vs. peer relationships. To this extent, they may be less concerned with the 
more subtle interpersonal conflicts that might take place, this line of reasoning 
is supported by research and clinical evidence suggesting that mothers are more 
concerned with expressive roles and needs in the family and that fathers are more 
concerned with instrumeintal roles and needs. And despite changing psrental roles, 
there is evidence that sucti sex differences still exist. 

Our results also show more variabiiii:y in the responses mothers give; these 
differences occur for both samples and are strongest for target-based beliefs, 
although some differences also exist in the first sample concerning category- 
based beliefs. This may be due to more time that mothers spend with their early 
adolescents, making them more likely to have noticed individual differences ana 
exceptions to stereotypes. If this is true, one would expect the strongest 
differences to occur among target-based beliefs, as indeed they have in this study: 
Again, the hypothesis that mothers spend more time with their children is 
supported by recent time use studies showing that despite changing roles, mothers 
still spend more time with their children than fathers. 

B) Let's move on to differences between parents who have experience with 
older adolescents and parents who don't: 

table 5 shows means for parents with and without experience regarding 
category-based beliefs. There were no differences for beliefs representing a 
difficult adoieseenee in either sample. In sample 2, for "adults can help" Items, 
parents of first-born adolescents were more likely than parents of later born 
children to feel that adults can make a difference (F( j.l^)=429, £-.04). 
However, the only trend toward significance at the univariate level was for the 
Item "teachers eah have a powerful Influence on early adolescents" (F(1,150)=3.62, 
U=.06). in Sample 1 of parents, no differences between the "experience" groups 
emerged for "adults can help" items. 

in Sample l, there were different Variances oh 3 of the category-based items 
between parents witli more and less experience: two in which parents with 
experience showed more variability and one dh which pai^ehts without experience 
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were more variable. There were ho differences in the variance of category-based 
beliefs between parents with mo 'e or less experience in Sample 2. 

Table 6 gives means for target-based beiieifs by experience of parent. In 
Sample 1 , parents with experience were less likely to endorse positive and neutral 
target-based expectations (F(1,32I9)=8.00, b=G05): These parents were less 
likely to expiect their own adolescent to be more concerned about appearance 
(F(1/i263)=8.03, £=.005), to be closer to them (R 1,3247)=! 1.99, ^=.0005), and to 
seek their advice more often (F(1,3254)=8.31, ti=.004). There was a significant 
interaction (shown in Figure 5) of item and experience, with experienced parents 
less likely to endorse the above items and equally likely to endorse other items 
(F(6,3214)=3.0I, c=.006). In Sample 2, parents of later borns were also less likely 
to endorse positive or neutral target-based beliefs (F( 1,151 )=7.58, c<.01). in 
comparison to parents of first-borns, parents with more experienee were less 
likely to expect that their children would take bh more responsibility as they 
reached adolescence (F(l, 152)=7.63, ^ < .01), and that their children would become 
more Involved in social activities (F( 1 , 1 5 1 )=492, e< .03). 

Experienced parents in Sample 1 were also less likely to endorse the set of 
negative target-based items (F(1,321 l)=l 1.24, p=.0003); there was no main effect 
of parent experience in the second sample. 

In addition, 2s predicted, experienced parents were significantly more 
variable in their responses to many of the target-based Items, and these are 
specified in Table 7. These differences were more frequent and stronger than 
those for taeegory-based b§iiets iii both samples. 

To summarize the effects of "parental experience" oh category-haqpri beliefs: 
the ohiy difference between the two groups of parents is that parents who have 
already had experience with an adolescent are less likely to endorse the 
importahce or influence of adults. This seems to result from the fact that they 
are less likely to think that teachers can be a powerful influence on adolescents. 
Perhaps after having at least one child go through junior high school these parents 
are simply more realistie about the impact of teachers at this level Midgiey, 
Feldlaufer and Eccles (1987) have showh that junior high school teachers £££l less 
efficacious than elementary school teachers, and that this influences a variety of 
student outcomes In the classroom. To the extent such aUitudes are 
communicated to the parent, parents who have had a child go through junior high 
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school would 08 expected to endorse the importance of teachers less; 

in term of target-base<i expectations, "parents with experience are less likely 
to expect just aE*out everything. They are less stereotyped about negative 
developments or preoccupation with social things, but they are also less likely to 
expect positive developments in terms of relationship with their adolescents. 
They are generally moderate, indicating that experience may teach parents that 
adolescence isn't all that bad, but it's not all that great either. 

We do find the predicted differences between parents with and without 
experience oh Variability of responses. Where differences in variability exist, in 
all but one case, parents with more experience show greater variability. In 
addition, these differences are much stronger and more consistent for i:he target- 
based items than category-based items. It seems that experience is having its 
largest impact, not necessarily oh mean levels of expectations but on the 
variability of expectations. As hypothesized with mothers, the more time and 
experience one has with adblescehts the more Inrormation one has to draw on, 
other than cultural stereotypes. Parents who have already experieheeU 
adolescence with at least one child are more likely to have seen that events during 
adolescence vary to a large degree depending on individuals and circumstances. 
The fact that that Variance differences are larger and more frequent for 
expectations about ifidMdials than they are for stereotypes suggests that the 
effect of this experience does hot necessarily generalize - but that it remains 
rather specific to Individuals. 

3) Lastly, we are interested in how parents' beliefs affect their interpretation 
of their own child's behavior as that child makes the transition to junior high 
school. In Sample 1, parents answered questions about their own expectations for 
their children when they entered junior high school. After the child made the 
junior high school transition, these parents were asked the same set of questions, 
only phrased as "Now that my child is in junior high school, h/she is . . . more 
responsible, more difficult to get along with, etc." We have begun to look at the 
effect of parent beliefs on parents' interpretations of their children's' behavior 
after the transition, in comparison to their expectations for what would occur. To 
do this we first calcuiatsd difference scores where the parent's expeetatibh for- a 
behavior before the trahsitibh was subtracted from the parent's rating of that 
same behavior after the transition. A positive score on this variable indicated 
that g^ter the transition the parent saw more of that pai^ticular behavior in 
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his/her ehlld than he/she expected to see; We then regressed parent beliefs oh 
these difference scores, in the regression analyses we controlled for teacher 
ratings of the child's adjustment to junior high school, using this as a proxy for 
how the child actually reacting after the transition. 

Four of the beliefs had significant relationships to change in target-based 
beliefs. Shown in Table 7, these were "Early adolescence Is a difficult time of 
life", "Adolescents are so Influenced by their friends that what adults say or do 
matters little". "There are lots of things adults can do to make their relationship 
with their adolescents a good one", and "Adolescents are so concerned with looks 
that It is difficult for them to focus on schoolwork". 

The beta weights for the significant differences are also presented in Table 7. 
They all go in the predicted direction. For example, parent^ who believe early 
adolescence is a difficult time endorse the following target-based beliefs more 
post-transitinn: my child is rrore concerned with friends than parents, and my 
child is more clumsy. 

Thus, cohtrblllhg for objective reports of the child's actual adjustment to 
junior high school, parent beliefs seem to influence how they ultimately interpret 
their own child's behavior. To the extent that parents' beliefs about and 
interpretations of the behavior of their own children affect how they interact 
with those children, beliefs about adolescence have important implications for 
adolescent adjustment. 
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Table A. Sample sizes 



Female: 
Male: 

Parent wHi no older 

adoles^hls: 
Parents wim older 

cftiidreri: 



1962 
1353 



1286 



2029 



1214 
761 



798 



1177 



Par^rte 



89 
67 



120 



84 



SarnDle^ 
teachers 



30 
34 



15 



Tab(6> B; Scale fe&rr^ 



Cateeefv-Baged Beliefs 

We are mterested in your dpiniohs about adolescence as a time of life, 
fiow iiiuctt do yoU agree or disagree witli tfie fbllbwiiig iiaieineiits? 

Adolescence is a dlfflcuit time of life for children and their parents. 

the most sensible approach to adolescence is to relax and realize that in time 

things will get better. 
Adolescents are so influenced by their friends that what adults say or do matters 

very little. 

There are of things parents can do to make their relationship with their 

adolescent a good one. 
Changes in hormones make adolescence a difficult period of life. 
Adolescents ai'e so concerned with how they look that it is difficult for them to 

focus on schooiwork. 
teachers can have a powerful influence on adolescents. 
Changes in behavior during adolescence are mainly due to the physical changes 

Which are dccurihg. 
The junior high years are successful only with effort. 

Target^Based Beliefs 

I expect that wliefi my cftild reacftes adolesceiiee (juiiior liigli school) 
s/he will: 

take on more responsibilities 

be more difficult to get along with 

be more concerned about his/her appearance 

become more involved in social activities 

take school work more seriously 

be clumsier 

be closer to me because we can share more adult interests 

seek my advice more (tfteh 

be less interested In school 

socialize metre with members of the opposite sex 

be more concerned with what his/her friends think than what I think 
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TiMi I.MMiiifiii 



Dmmmitt if CAtf tn^Btsti Ssltfs hi Thret Stages 



TR^»relbt8oftfihj|s 
!MV(N1t3 Cflli (to to imfco 
fh^reiationsMpvth 
thfljradolescerR good 

Adoinconco 
dmciitineofVe 

Tnchorsnn hwot 
pin^iHiuence on 
odoloscohts. 

Chon^oo I n h oflnonw 

mkotdiieocihco 

adMciitime. 

The|y nlorBohoch6oi 

yVOn W 9JiCCB99l u 

orty vith iff oit. 

due to phydntchonsed. 

ftPPHMCh to &ddto3C6nco 
btoritapcaid««i. 

AdolMl^jreoo 
ooiciinilNjlhliov 
the^ojkJt^iw4|o 
foctts onochooKralc. 

Adoli^iil^ 89 3_0_ 
MIyoncod ^heirMincli 
tlMtftduj^imRerMo. 



4.58(0.69) 

4.19(0.81) 

4.02(0.83) 

4.00(0.87) 

3.84(0.91) 

3.27(0.78) 

3.23(1.1^ 

2.98(0.97) 

2.69(1.17) 



5:82(1.19) 

5.02(1.49) 

5.31(1.28) 

5.09(1.39) 

5.22(1.30) 

4.53(1.32) 

4.85(1.4^ 

3.47(1.47) 

3.66(1.55) 



MMnfSJ?.1 
6.37(0.90) 

5.86(1.29) 

5.80(1.11) 

5.52(1.27) 

4.48(1.35) 
5.11(1.61) 
339(1.47) 

2.95(1.64) 
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TaMi 2. Hmus and Stm4ard OmMmn ^ Ttrfst-Basei Bfl^s 

IHTviSMiplit 



«f hi «0: 

herappennD6 



becon)64!U)f9 liv€lvid In 

9OCi0iiC(Mll6$ 

MifhirrHendstlMttlMnvM 
UhHc 



tike wHbelvoilc more 
eirteusly 

eeeicmyed^einofe often 

bedsirtgrni be»yae 
v eCTng heremoreaduK 
fftet^e 



bemore iMcuRto getiriong 

be lese M^^ed In schooi 
be^meier 



Heart fSJ>.1 



5.86(1.17) 

5.43(1.15) 

5.32(1.1^ 
5.14(1.34) 

4.86(1.59) 

4.78(1.36) 

4.23(1.42) 

4.b8(1.5(Q 

3.40(1.6(Q 

2.73(1.54) 
2.52(1.53) 



(Samfll^ 



6.05(0.99) 

5.77(1.ig 

5.82(1.24) 
5.80(0.95) 



5.49(1.27) 

4.63(1.37) 

3.67(1.31) 

4.05(1.51) 

4.36(1.73) 

2.91(1.49) 
2.46(1.36) 
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MNm tiii Stitiiiri DtviaUsni 



(DIFFieUtT«l0LESeBCEl: 
dHicylHmedrVe 



2.Th emig sefgMe 

fltppriMcli to ftd0l89C6nC8 
idtoMaildMi. 

S.ChflnjMinhonnones 

&(Mic:Ufttlne. 



4. Ad^63conto tre so 
concemediRh how 
tlieylo^^rslHrdto 
focinsili^fieelvak. 

5. Changnin behaNior 
dueto physical cfwign. 

(AbULTSOWHEL^: 



I.Molescentsareso 
WIUBnced bythdrMm^ 
tiMtftdiistmtteriUe. 

iThmvoloteofthinQi 
tBf B ltecBldBloilwie 
fhdrraiiiaiilg'ivth 
their adotescsTK good 

3. Teochcfs CM hsvo i 

ptTM^ilHluence on 
tuloincants. 

4. Thelunlw' Ngh ochooi 
only vAh effort. 



5.04(1.54) 4.S7{f.43)a 
5.02(1.45) 4M{\Air* 
5.22(1.41) 4.88(1.34)^ 
3.45(1.51) 3.47(1.41)4 

4.60(1.36) 4.42(1;2^ 



3.66(1.59) 3.59(1.48)«t 
5.88(1.22) 5.77(1.1 1)b 

5.32(1.30) 5.33(j.20)a 
5.24(1.33) 5.17(1.24)« 



•meen'p< .05 
-•^oari:p<-.01 
•^eeh:p<".0001 



^vartsnce: p <■ .05 
i>VBiiance:p<B .01 
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Methora/Faihefai 



6.06{1.2(Q 5.59(1.3^ 
5.36(i.5Q 4.77(i.62r 
5.74(1.2^ 5.26(1.2g» 
3^44(1.52) 3.33(1.40) 

4.58(1.39) 4.38(1.31) 



2.94 (1;71) 2.97(1.56) 
6.45(0.89) 6.26(0.92) 

5.79(l.i(Q 5.83(1.14) 



Mean 




1 2 3 4 S 

Item (See Table 3) 
Figure I . lnier«^Hon of sex of parent wrth item: 
Category -based beliefs about a difficult adolescence 
(Sample I ) 
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TiMi 4. T«iil-iiiii Eiliri 0 JiiUin «ii Ffiiera: 
MiMt nii Stiniirtf DtvMHtm 





Perehts 


















MeanfS.D.1/M8anfi^.p.1 




iliivH: 






(POSmVEfNORMAL): 






1 . UKe on mora mporoiblHed 


5.3QM-14) 5.38(1.67) 


5.88(1.25) 5.77(1.24) 


2; bomoreconcemodaboiA hb/ 
Rof^ppooranco 


5.88(1. 16j S.39(1.13r** 


6.11(6.99) 5.95(6.98) 


3. bwofnoRitfotvvolvodii 

9OCM0CtMiO9 


5.46(1.16) 5,39(1;13) 


5.97(6.92) 5.51(1.37)^ 


4 . Mci school voric inofi 
forioittly 


4 79ri 381 4 77(1 341 


4 8ari S31 4 asri Dstb 


5. bicioa^tome b^awe 
vocgnghofo more aduR 
titerooto 


4.66(1.52) 4.13(1.4^ 


3.99(1.4^ 4.12(1.5:n 


6 sodtmvidvfeimorioltih 






7. o^iizemss «Rh member 
ofthioppmKeeex 


5.02(1.46) 5.29(1.24)^«' 


5.77(6.9S) 5.83(6.97) 








1 . be more dHicQi to get dono 


3.89(1.6^ 3.66(1.6^ 


4.55(1.69) 4.69(1.76) 


S.be^umier 


2;53(1.58) 2.52((1.46)t> 


2.56(1.52) 2.41(1.14)^ 


3. belmNerestedliecliooi 


2;73(1;57) 2;72(1.48)& 


2.75(1.5$ 3.12(1.34) 


4. be more concetned 
JMherfriende think thou 
IthNc 


4.96(1.5^ 4.67(1.56)^ 


5.72(1.69) 5.18(1.42)^ 



♦•m«i:p< .61 ^vMnc6:p<.65 
•^me»i:p<.66r ^ vwlahc e:p< .61 

****inNh:p<.0661 6\«tance:p< ;661 

^vitance:p<.6661 



Mean 
Agreement 



6.0 
55 
5.0 
4.5 
4:0 
3.5 
3.0 
2.5 
2.0 



03 
JO 



CO 
Q 

a< 

CO 

u 



o 



3} 



cd 

o 

{Si. 
CO 



CO 
(U 

H 

a 

Cd 
•H 

a 
o 
w 



•a 
c 

M 

u 
a 

Q 
O 

(U 



> 

I 



(U 

o 
B 

<D 
B 
Q 



1 



02 
CO 




1 2 3 4 5 6 
li^rn (See Table 6) 

Figure 2. Iriteractioh of parent sex ifKi item : 
PosTtive/neutral target-based belipfs 
(Sample 1) 



FRIC 
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Mean 
Agreement 




ItemCSeeTjfife?) 
Ffgore 3. Interaction of parent sex ^ item : 
PJe^tive target-based beflefs 
(Sample 1) 
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(DfrFieUtTiiCiOtESCB4CE) 

I.AdolMcencetoa 
dncittiheofffe 

3. CiMhQM ii Jioffnbnos 

adMculllme. 

4. Adoioscoris V8 90 

cjttetmolvfthJtov 

focus on ochociKraric. 

5. Cimg^ in bihit^gr 

tt Moloocwico tn rwinly 
((uetbpli)«iMlchengo8. 

I.Adflesewtsvoso 
MuenejdbyihitMiands 
thetaddtoimtteriUo. 



2.TH er(>< felote oy^Hhco 
jMrarits can dotb iMko 
tKiirriiijtttllpsili 
their adolneint good 



3i Totcfieo cwUmwo ft 
pnnifJlHIueneeoh 
ftdoiiocinto. 



4; Tfiejwlbr Hgji achobi 
yMoMoJieeiiMrul 
only %ih effort. 

*mMn:p<.16 



5.34(1.43) 4.99(1.53)(^ 
4.70(1.41] 4.69(1.51? 
3.12(1.35] 5.98(141] 
3.46(1.44) 3.46(1.49) 

4.54(i.3(Q 1.53(1.33) 



3.66(1.55) 3.65(1.55) 
5.77(1.23) 5.87(1.14)* 



5.29(1.24) 5.94(1.28) 
5.19(1.31) 5.23(1.29) 
^wtance: p < .05 



5.82(1.34) 5.!! 1(1.22) 
5.15(1.59} 5.d6(1.6S) 
5.44(1.24) 5.67(1.31) 
3.25(1.44) 3.59(1.49) 

4.58(1.41) 4.38(1.2^ 



2.79(1.59) 3.18(1.69) 
6.37(d.8(Q 6.35(0.8^ 

5.95(1.09) 5.61(1.1^ 
N/A 
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InfiSttialvfiinKy 

1 . M(9 on mord respertsStjiti^ 

liflrappeai&ncs 
3.I>Mdnjtinminvolvedin 

4. p0 scAooi voric ffloni 

5. bo doer tome btcmt 
intamto 

6. seek myaiivice often 

7.9«^emdre%«i)meinber 
oftho opposfteeex 

(TReUBtBf): 

1 . bi more iffleui to jjet eidiiij 
Ibedumeier 

3. bel^Mereetedheciiool 

4. bemoreeore«ned%ftl)wlMi 
I think 



5.35(1.083 5.30n.15)b 
5.88(1.0^ 5.76|l.i 



5.45(1.09] 5.42(1. 18J«> 
4.77(1.33) 4.79(1.3JQ 



4.17(1.4^ 3.98(1.53r^ 

4.32(1.3^ 4.18(1.44p 
5.17(1.26) 5.12(1.39)C 



3.*J(1.64| 3.70(1.69)^ 

2.57(1.54) 2.49(1.52) 
2.00(1.52) 2.69(1.5^ 

4.91(1.54) 4.84(1.e2)« 



(Sempie^ 



8.06(1.05) 5.51(1.42r^ 
6.13(0.8?) 5.53(1.36)* 

5.94(0.94) 5.53(1.38rb 
4.78(1.35) 4.43(1.37) 



4.20(1.47) 3.83(1.5^ 

3.76(1.2^ 3.53(1.3^ 
5.83(0.89) 5.75(1.02) 



4.18(1.86) 4.60(1.7^ 



2.44(1.34) 2.49(1.40) 
2.90(1.4^ 2.92(1.55) 



5.58(1.22) 5.35(1.33) 



*meen:p<.05 
•*m«n:p<.oi 
^meai:p< .001 
meen'p< .0001 



^ wly>c e:p<».05 
"wiiince:p<.oj 
^«Bri«ee:p< .001 
<'wianee:p< .0001 
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TaUe 7. The BTedis of Cttegoty^ed Bd^ oh Change hi T«n)0t-B«sed Bel^s 









Beta 


B2 


ttitif Wo: 










CHd 6 more edhcmad MR Hoi^ 


17.45^ 


1JI00 


.27 


.01 


_ tfBHJWStd 












5.18* 


hi 600 


.14 


.003 


AiilifeiflLSi ii imimeil By 










MiBii IHLbM liMs iiy IT 










!• Mntffl IRIt: 












39.22^ 


1J599 


.34 


02 












CMdiamaradnicullogat 




1J599 


.23 


.01 


along %th 










Clf d Mcaa aelidoi mora aaiieusly 


fB.27^ 


1J599 


-.18 


.92 


did to mora Ic^lo aaafc adrica 


10.49^ 


h1599 


-J6 


.01 


CMd aodelzaa mora «th tha 


8.16^ 


1,1599 


.15 


.01 


bppnlaaax 








Cndbmoraidumay 


B.BB^ 


1J599 


,ia 


.004 


CMdbcioaarlo iwinb 


6 23^ 


1 1599 


- 13 


.UvT 


Tivi tfi lili j| UBinsiBb c&n 
MiliMki tWriBiiiUMi 


















«Rh thiir ftialftctnt « iiii 




















CM d is rnm icdy tiLeeM Jdsfee 


5.87» 


i^ieoi 


.21 


m 


ChldbniiirfconceniedvfthMMids 


5.58* 


1,1601 


-.25 


.003 










CnidiaMOsarto Dorarfts 


4.59* 


1J6D1 


.21 


003 












itvif tyUik tH R K meril 










ttttfcMilaficii Ml tkiir 




















CHd 6 morecencemed wlh Hehds 


25.99***» 


1,1599 


.29 


.02 


UivtwUiiinfjfci 










Chid takes school more oerioioly 
CMd^mcreMereatedlnlhe 


18.99**** 
12.56*** 


1,1599 
1,1599 


-.23 
.19 


.02 
.01 


opp^es^ 










Chldii Ijss JrtHMedJh achool 


8.0D** 


1J599 


.17 


.01 


Chid is wore rgpoiwIMe 
CHd^morednciftloget 


7.42** 


1,1599 


-.13 


.01 


4.8S** 


1,1599 


.12 


.003 


jBlongilh 










Chid is more cliinsy 


4.34* 


1,1599 


.12 


.003 



*P<.05 

J*p<.Bt 
•••p<.001 
*••?<. 0001 



